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Here and Abroad 


People—Places—Events 


TOO MANY UNSAFE CARS 


Look magazine reports that a na- 
tion-wide survey shows that one of 
every four vehicles inspected was not 
safe for driving, because of bad brakes, 
defective lighting, or other reasons. 
That means big accident risks. A 
number of states and communities re- 
quire regular car inspections, but the 
requirements are not always well en- 
forced. Many localities do nothing at 
all about this problem. What about 
yours? 


RUSSIANS CELEBRATE 


Soviet Russia is celebrating the rise 
of communism this week. It was 37 
years ago Sunday, on November 7, 
1917, that the Reds gained the upper 
hand in Russia and began to build the 
country into the world’s first powerful 
communist state. 


NEW FREEDOM AIR LIFT? 


The U. S. may fly food to Indochina 
to feed half a million Viet Namese, 
who fled communist-ruled territory to 
seek safety in free southern Viet Nam. 
In desperation, if unhelped, they might 
turn back to the Reds. The proposed 
aid plan recalls the U. S.-allied air lift 
that was used victoriously in 1948-49 
to feed West Berlin Germans, so that 
they could hold out against Russian 
pressure. An air lift to the Viet Na- 
mese would be faster and more dra- 
matic than shipping by sea, and it 
might win us new friends in Asia. 


PROSPERITY IN BRITAIN 


According to recent reports, Britain 
is more prosperous this year than she 
has been at any time since the 1920’s. 
Unemployment is at a record low, in- 
dustrial output is high, and exports are 
increasing. 


SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 


President Eisenhower has author- 
ized the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration to distribute eight million 
Christmas food packages to needy 
families around the world. Food for 
the packages, worth 30 million dollars, 
will be taken from the government’s 
surplus stocks. 


REDS EYE LATIN AMERICA 


Communist Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland, and Romania are mak- 
ing a big effort through trade to win 
friends and weaken U. S. influence in 
Latin America. The Reds are offering 
machinery, raw materials, and medical 
equipment at low prices to Brazil, Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay, Venezuela, and 
other lands in this hemisphere. 
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BLOOM FROM MONKMEYER 


STUDENTS TODAY must learn what is going on in all the world, if they are 
to act wisely as adults in helping to guide our nation through difficult times. 


Nation Takes Close Look 
at Its Schools This Week 


The Rise in America’s Youth Population Aggravates Shortages 


of Teachers and also of Satisfactory Buildings 


HAT are the main purposes of 

education? To what extent are 
America’s schools fulfilling them? Are 
the schools adequately equipped to do 
the jobs for which they are held re- 
sponsible? 

Such questions, though they should 
be kept in mind and discussed through- 
out the year, are receiving special em- 
phasis during American Education 
Week—which is now being observed. 
This special week is sponsored annu- 
ally by the U. S. Office of Education, 
in cooperation with several large pri- 
vate groups, to focus attention upon 
school problems. The theme to be 
emphasized throughout the present ob- 
servance is: “Good Schools Are Your 
Responsibility.” 


Is America providing additional 
teachers, new classrooms, and new 
school equipment rapidly enough to 
keep pace with the very large yearly 
growth in our school population? 








Significance of the Election 


Press schedules make it impossible for us to interpret the results of the 
1954 elections in this issue of the AMERICAN OBSERVER. 

Next week, we shall present the differing points of view as to the political 
meaning and significance of the election outcome. 











No. Over the last several years, our 
school population has been steadily in- 
creasing. It now stands at a record- 
breaking figure of nearly 38 million. 
Students in American schools and col- 
leges make up nearly a fourth of the 
country’s entire population. 

Public and private elementary 
schools serve nearly 1144 million more 
pupils this year than last. High 
schools have almost a quarter of a 
million more students, while college 
and university enrollment has _in- 
creased by about 90,000. 

The upsurge is expected to continue 
for a number of years. By 1960, it is 
predicted, our elementary and high 
schools will have at least 74% million 
more pupils than they serve today. 

To a great extent, these figures are 
good news. They mean that young 
Americans in ever-growing numbers 
are receiving training that will help 
them become better and more useful 
citizens. At the same time, the growth 
in our school population brings vitally 
serious problems, two of which are 
shortages of teachers and of school 
buildings. 

Education authorities declare that 
the 1954-55 enrollment boost calls for 
nearly 58,000 more elementary and 
high school teachers than were on the 
(Concluded on page 6) 





Senate Debates 
McCarthy Issue 


Lawmakers Meet to Consider 
Censure Action Against 
Wisconsin Senator 


ODAY—November 8—members of 

the United States Senate come to- 
gether again in Washington. The 
lawmakers of the upper house are 
meeting to consider the report of a 
special Senate committee which inves- 
tigated charges made against Repub- 
lican Senator Joseph McCarthy of 
Wisconsin. 

The six-man committee, headed by 
Republican Senator Arthur Watkins 
of Utah, recommended late in Septem- 
ber that McCarthy be censured on 
two of the five broad charges made 
against him. The full Senate must 
now decide whether or not to support 
the unanimous recommendation of the 
committee. 

Events leading directly to the pres- 
ent meeting of the Senate started last 
spring. Senator Ralph Flanders (Re- 
publican) of Vermont launched a cam- 
paign for a vote of censure against 
McCarthy. After considerable debate, 
the Senate voted early in August, 75 
to 12, to set up a special committee 
to investigate charges against the 
Wisconsin lawmaker and to report 
back its findings. 

The special committee was composed 
of three Republicans and three Demo- 
crats. In addition to Chairman Wat- 
kins, the Republicans were Senators 
Carlson of Kansas and Case of South 
Dakota. The Democratic members 
were Senators Johnson of Colorado, 
Stennis of Mississippi, and Ervin of 
North Carolina. , 

The group studied 46 charges 
against McCarthy, 33 of which had 
been presented by Senator Flanders. 
Seven charges were introduced by Sen- 
ator Wayne Morse (Independent) of 
Oregon, and six charges were put 
forth by Senator William Fulbright 
(Democrat) of Arkansas. 

Many of these charges were over- 
lapping. The committee finally re- 
duced the 46 to 5 broad charges. It 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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McCarthy Issue 


(Concluded from page 1) 


then held hearings and took testimony 
for and against Senator McCarthy. 

Foilowing is a review of each of the 
five charges, of McCarthy’s defense, 
and of the committee’s findings: 


Contempt of Senate 


Charge. That Senator McCarthy 
was contemptuous toward a Senate 
Elections Subcommittee that looked 
into his affairs in 1951 and 1952, that 
he was abusive toward its members, 
and that he failed to explain six 
charges brought against him by the 
committee. 

Background. A Senate Elections 
Subcommittee in 1951 and 1952 was 
attempting to investigate some of Mc- 
Carthy’s past activities, and wanted 
especially to find out if the Wisconsin 
lawmaker had been involved in im- 
proper financial dealings. Senator Mc- 
Carthy would not appear befcre the 
committee, and strongly criticized cer- 
tain members of the group, partic- 
ularly Republican Senator Robert Hen- 
drickson of New Jersey. 

Defense. McCarthy said the sub- 
committee was illegally set up and ex- 
ceeded its powers. He said the group 
was really aiming to “dig up campaign 
material for the Democratic Party for 
the coming campaign against McCar- 
thy.” 

Findings. Members of the Watkins 
Committee concluded that the Senate 
Elections Subcommittee had been law- 
fully set up and was acting within its 
power. They contended that Senator 
McCarthy’s conduct toward the sub- 
committee had been “contemptuous” 
and that he had denounced the com- 
mittee “without justification.” 

It was recommended that McCarthy 
be censured for contempt of the Sen- 
ate. 


Security Violations 


Charge. That Senator McCarthy 
“incited” federal employes during the 
televised Army-McCarthy hearings of 
last spring to bring him government 
documents classified as secret or con- 
fidential. (In general, the adminis- 
tration prohibits members of the ex- 
ecutive branch of government from 
giving secret data to anyone—even 
to members of Congress—without 
special permission. ) 

Background. In the Army-McCar- 
thy hearings, the Wisconsin Senator 
attempted to introduce a secret docu- 
ment—in somewhat altered form— 
bearing on the security (loyalty) situ- 
ation at Fort Monmouth, the big Army 
communications center in New Jersey. 
An Army officer, said McCarthy, had 
given him the document. 

When the charge was made at the 
hearings of last spring that the un- 
known Officer had broken a directive 
to keep such material secret, Senator 
McCarthy replied that all federal em- 
ployes had the duty “to give us [his 
committee] any information which 
they have about graft, corruption, 
communism, and treason.” He said 
he had instructed employes to give him 
such information. 

Defense. McCarthy said that when 
he invited government workers to give 
him information, he had not specified 
that the information be classified as 
secret or confidential. He maintained 
that all he wanted was “evidence of 
wrongdoing.” 

Findings. The Watkins Committee 


felt that the action of Senator McCar- 
thy in inviting federal employes to 
supply him with information—without 
expressly excluding confidential docu- 
ments—was improper. The committee 
said, though, there had been much con- 
fusion over this issue in the past and 
that it therefore preferred to give the 
Wisconsin senator the benefit of the 
doubt. 

The committee did not recommend 
censure on this charge. 


Secret Material 


Charge. That Senator McCarthy un- 
lawfully used a document containing 
confidential government information. 

Background. The document is the 
same one referred to in the previous 
charge. 

Defense. McCarthy said that the 
Army officer who had given him the 
paper had removed secret information 
beforehand, and that the document 
could therefore be made public. 


Carthy also made strong statements 
about certain members of the Elections 
Subcommittee of 1951 and 1952, but 
these statements were considered in 
the charge relating to contempt of the 
Senate. 

Defense. McCarthy maintained he 
had the right to criticize fellow sena- 
tors. He said he had been provoked by 
Flanders’ speeches attacking him. 

Findings. The Watkins Committee 
ruled that McCarthy’s remarks about 


- Flanders were “highly improper.” The 


committee agreed, however, that the 
Wisconsin Senator had been provoked. 

The committee did not recommend 
censure on this charge. 


General Zwicker 


Charge. That Senator McCarthy de- 
nounced Army General Ralph Zwicker 
as “unfit to wear the uniform.” 

Background. Last February the in- 
vestigating committee headed by Mc- 
Carthy held hearings to find out if 
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Findings. The Watkins Committee 
ruled that the document was still con- 
fidential, and said that Senator Mc- 
Carthy “committed grave error” in 
trying to make it public. The com- 
mittee said, though, that the Wiscon- 
sin senator was under “the stress and 
strain of being . . . investigated. . .”, 
and that this fact should be taken into 
account. 

The committee did not recommend 
censure on this charge. 


Abuse of Senators 


Charge. That Senator McCarthy 
abused certain fellow senators. 

Background. Last spring McCarthy 
called Senator Flanders “senile.” (This 
adjective is defined as “showing signs 
of old age,” and is often used in an 
uncomplimentary way.) Senator Mc- 


CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
IF EVER a hatchet needed burying, cartoonist Carmack feels, it is this one that 
has caused so much bitterness and controversy throughout our country. 


spying was going on at certain Army 
installations. General Zwicker, Army 
commander at Camp Kilmer, was sum- 
moned as a witness and asked why an 
Army dental officer, Major Irving Pe- 
ress, had recently been given an honor- 
able discharge. Peress had earlier re- 
fused to answer questions regarding 
his alleged communist associations. 

When questioned, General Zwicker 
said he was prohibited from testifying 
on this subject by a Presidential or- 
der. The order declared that reports 
in loyalty cases—such as that of Pe- 
ress—were to be regarded as confi- 
dential “in order to insure (their) fair 
and just disposition. .. .” 

Defense. Senator McCarthy said 
that Zwicker had been “arrogant” and 
“evasive.” McCarthy described his 
own actions and statements as “just 
a method of cross-examination, trying 


to get the truth, instead of abuse.” 

Findings. The Watkins Committee 
said there was no evidence that 
Zwicker had been “intentionally irri- 
tating, evasive, or arrogant.” They 
said McCarthy’s conduct toward 
Zwicker was not proper. 

It was recommended that the Sen- 
ate censure McCarthy for abuse of 
General Zwicker. 

These are the basic facts which the 
Senate will consider. Both the critics 
and supporters of Senator McCarthy 
will have the opportunity to debate the 
report of the Watkins Committee. 
Those who feel the Senate should fol- 
low the committee’s recommendations 
and censure Senator McCarthy are ex- 
pected to put forth these general 
views: 

“The Watkins Committee was picked 
with great care, and the six members 
—Republicans and Democrats alike— 
agreed on all findings. The group 
leaned over backward to be fair, and 
refrained from recommending censure 
on certain charges when it could easily 
have done so on the basis of the facts. 

“McCarthy’s actions have greatly 
harmed the U. S. Senate. In its re- 
port, the Watkins Committee said that 
if those senators who conduct investi- 
gations ‘do not maintain high stand- 
ards of fair . . . treatment, the dis- 
honor is shared by the entire Senate.’ 

“No loyal American objects to the 
Wisconsin Senator’s aim of rooting out 
communists from our government, but 
millions of staunchly anti-communist 
Americans object to the extreme and 
irresponsible methods McCarthy has 
used. They have hurt innocent peo- 
ple, have promoted bickering and dis- 
cord at home, and have lowered Ameri- 
can prestige abroad. Senator McCar- 
thy deserves a vote of censure.” 


The Other Side 


Those who feel that the Senate 
should reject the Watkins Committee’s 
recommendations, and should oppose 
the censure of McCarthy are expected 
to advance these general opinions: 

“In each of the cases ir. which Sena- 
tor McCarthy is under attack, he had 
sound reasons for acting as he did. He 
has done nothing which many other 
members of Congress have not done in 
the past—without being censured. For 
example, congressmen many times 
have declined to appear before com- 
mittees. Moreover, this particular 
event occurred in a previous Congress 
—the 82nd—and in Senator McCar- 
thy’s previous term. The Senate of 
the 83rd Congress has no right to act 
on this matter now. 

“Many congressmen have criticized 
fellow senators, and many lawmakers, 
while serving on committees, have 
gone farther than McCarthy did when 
he questioned Zwicker. Yet they were 
not censured. The fact is that several 
members of the Watkins committee 
were prejudiced against McCarthy. 

“No American has done more than 
Senator McCarthy to alert the nation 
to the communist threat from within. 
The communists would like nothing 
better than to see him censured.” 

If a majority of lawmakers support 
the censure proposal, the main punish- 
ment for Senator McCarthy will be em- 
barrassment and perhaps loss of popu- 
larity for him. But he will continue 
to serve in the Senate. 

If a majority of lawmakers refuse 
to support the censure move, it will 
be widely regarded as a victory for 
Senator McCarthy and as a setback 
for his opponents. 
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Being a Genius 
By Walter E. Myer 























FTER the New York Giants won 
the World Series in four straight 
games, certain newspaper reports re- 
ferred to Leo Durocher, the Giants’ 
manager, as a genius. When these 
writings were later called to Duro- 
cher’s attention, the New York man- 
ager laughed. 

“Genius!” he scoffed. “Last spring 
I asked Horace Stoneham (owner of 
the Giants) to get rid of Dusty Rhodes. 
I said he can’t do anything.” 

As all baseball fans know, Dusty 
Rhodes turned out to be one of the 
most valuable members of the New 
York team. He played a major part 
in helping the Giants win the National 
League pennant, and was th» pinch- 
hitting hero of the World Series. 

While Durocher was at first mis- 
taken in his judgment of Dusty 
Rhodes, he later changed his views 
and, in directing the Giants to base- 
ball’s highest honors, he made vital 
use of the big hitter. Opinions differ 
as to whether Durocher is a baseball 
genius, but certainly the willingness to 
admit mistakes and then to profit by 
them is one of the marks of a success- 
ful person, whether he be rated a 
genius or not. 

Genius is a label 
often misunder- 
stood. It is widely 
thought that a 
genius is a person 
who achieves suc- 
cess easily through 
some mysterious, 
in-born power. 
Many individuals 
who are regarded 
as geniuses do not, however, share this 
belief. Here is what three famous 
men have said on the subject: 

Thomas Carlyle, the great Scottish 
historian: “Genius is an infinite ca- 
pacity for taking pains.” 

Alexander Hamilton, brilliant states- 
man in the early days of our republic: 
“All of the genius I have is merely 
the fruit of labor.” 

Thomas Edison, the noted inventor: 
“Genius is one per cent inspiration 
and ninety-nine per cent perspiration.” 

These men, and many others who 
have been acclaimed as geniuses, agree 
that nothing can take the place of 
hard work and persistence. Talent 
alone will not, for one frequently sees 
unsuccessful people with talent. Edu- 
cation alone will not—for there are 
many educated people who have never 
been able to carve out a successful 
eareer for themselves. Persistence, 
determination, hard work, the ability 
to profit by one’s mistakes—these are 
the key qualities for success. 

Very few individuals will ever merit 
the label of genius. Yet almost every- 
one has it within his power to attain 
a high degree of success in life. For 
the few who attain the rating of 
genius, or for the many who fall short 
of that rating but who nevertheless 
pursue extremely useful careers, the 
qualities we have mentioned above are 
most important. 


Walter E. Myer 





America has become a great strate- 
gic proving ground for freedom every- 
where in the world. When we imperil 
freedom here, we imperil it all over the 
world.—Dr. Frank Graham. 





COLUMBIA PICTURES 


“THE DETECTIVE” is a new Columbia movie, a mystery thriller 


Radio-TV-Movies 


AT famous British sleuth of fic- 
tion, Father Brown, comes to life 
in a new and engaging film entitled 
“The Detective.” Alec Guinness is the 
whimsical priest with a fondness for 
amateur detective work. The plot is 
concerned with his attempts to catch 
a notorious thief of rare masterpieces. 
It would be a mistake to think that 
“The Detective” is merely “another 
crime movie,” for it is set on a far 
higher plane. The dialogue is witty, 
and the cast is superior. As usual, it 
is a pleasure to watch the talented 
Alec Guinness in action. Almost every- 
one who has read G. K. Chesterton’s 
stories about Father Brown will feel 
that Guinness is perfect in his role. 


* 


It won't be too long before tele- 
viewers all over the country will be 
seeing their shows in color. Accord- 
ing to leaders of the industry, color 


sets will be ready for mass production 
at popular prices by 1956, or 1957 at 
the latest. By 1958, they say, as many 
color sets will be coming out of the 
factories as black-and-white ones. 

Color sets, of course, are already 
available. They are very expensive, 
however, and often very complicated. 
Furthermore, although more and more 
color programs are being televised, 
they still add up to only a small frac- 
tion of total TV time. 


* 


Few of the millions of Americans 
who listened to election returns by 
radio last Tuesday, November 2, were 
aware that it was the anniversary date 
of the first broadcast of nation-wide 
election returns. Exactly 34 years be- 
fore—on November 2, 1920—station 
KDKA in Pittsburgh put the results 
of the Harding-Cox Presidential elec- 
tion on the air. 








The World of Sports 








LIM Len Dawson of Purdue Univer- 
sity is impressing football fans as 
one of the best college gridiron passers 
to come along in several years. In his 
first season on the Purdue varsity, 
Dawson, a sophomore at the Lafay- 





PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
FOOTBALLER Leonard Dawson of 
Purdue University 


ette (Indiana) college, is setting a sen- 
sational pace. In his first 6 games, 
he threw no less than 13 touchdown 
passes against such top-flight teams 
as Missouri, Notre Dame, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan State. 

To those who followed Dawson’s 
high school career, his showing this 
fall comes as no surprise. In his sen- 
ior year in high school at Alliance, 
Ohio, he completed 100 passes. He 
was the first athlete in his school’s his- 


tory to win All-State honors in both 
football and basketball. At Purdue, he 
is studying business administration. 


* 


Young swimmers in Miami, Florida, 
are now in training for an unusual 
sporting event which will take place 
next month. It will be a telegraphic 
swimming meet in which a team of 
Miami swimmers will compete with a 
team in Berlin, Germany. 

There will be 44 events in the meet, 
and swimmers ranging from the age 
of 7 through 18—representing 6 age 
groups—will compete. Each team will 
swim in its own city as close to a speci- 
fied time as is possible. The races will 
be carefully timed as 3 officials with 
stop watches will clock each contestant. 

The best times will be recorded, and 
the results will be telegraphed to the 
other city. The winners will then be 
figured out on the basis of the fastest 
times. The winning team will be de- 
termined according to a pre-arranged 
point system, and will receive a large 
trophy. 

Plans for the international meet 
were drawn up by Ben York, formerly 
head of the Florida Amateur Athletic 
Union, and Bill Burrell, swimming 
coach at Coral Gables (Florida) High 
School. The meet with Berlin will be- 
come an annual event. Plans are now 
under way to arrange telegraphic 
meets between the Miami group and 
swimming clubs in other foreign lands. 





Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
to be found on page 8, column 4. 


1. The dramatic club play parodied 
(pair’6-deed) a famous Broadway mu- 
sical. (a) condemned (b) made fun 
of (c) praised (d) used the songs of. 

2. Afraid that he was being fol- 
lowed, the agent took a circuitous (sir- 
ki-i-tiis) route to his destination. (a) 
shorter (b) dangerous (c) roundabout 
(d) unfamiliar. 


3. Mrs. Dour usually has a morose 


(mér-6s’) disposition. (a) cheerful 
(b) gloomy (c) unpredictable (d) 
nasty. 


4. People who try to circumvent 
(sir-kim-vént’) the law usually get 
into trouble. (a) obey (b) change 
(c) enforce (d) get around. 


5. Communism is the antithesis (An- 
tith’é-sis) of democracy. (a) exact 
opposite (b) forerunner (c) out- 
growth (d) enemy. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord- 
to descriptions given below. When 
ans correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell good ___m____., one of the 
major goals of an education. 


1. The Senate was called into special 
session to vote on whether or not to 
—_____... Senator McCarthy. 


2. A major goal of education is to help 
prepare young people to lead happy well- 
SIE eitiiteectnasientidicenn 


3. About a _____. of our total 
pulation is enrolled in schools and col- 
eges. 

4. Providing training to help you make 


a —__. 1s another major aim 
of education. 





fee 
in the McCarthy dispute. 


a key figure 


___— of the Senate is one 
charge made against Senator McCarthy 
by a congressional coramittee. 





7. Senator —__. Republican 
of Vermont, is one of McC ‘arthy’ s chief 
critics within his own party. 





eae » Senator McCarthy’s 
home state. 

9. About . of our elemen- 
tary schools are overcrowded. 

+ Beran el ne Utah Re- 
publican, headed the committee which 
recommended censure charges against 


McCarthy. 


11. It is widely agreed that many states 
need to provide better 
for their teachers. 





1/2;/3/4/5/6/7;/8)/ 9/10/11 





Last Week 
HORIZONTAL: Ho Chi Minh. VERTICAL: 


1. New Delhi; 2. vote; 3. local; 4. Viet 
Minh; 5. modernize; 6. informed; 7. 
Georgia; 8. Sweden; 9. Karachi. 
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The Story of the Week 


European Agreements 


In reading news accounts of recent 
European agreements, it is important 
to distinguish between the decisions 
made by individual leaders of the coun- 
tries involved, and the actions of their 
national legislatures. Allied European 
leaders, like our own Secretary of 
State Dulles, must get approval cf the 
lawmakers back home before most of 
the important plans they have agreed 
on can go into effect. 

As of now, the following European 
agreements have been made by Allied 
officials, but have not yet been ap- 
proved by the various national legisla- 
tures: 

1. Full independence will be given 
to West Germany. Allied troops, how- 
ever, will have the right to be sta- 





WIDE WORLD 
EVERYMAN’S WALKY-TALKY. The 
two-way radio telephone above was de- 
signed by A. Fuller Dean of Chicago 
for use in homes and office buildings, 
and on farms. Battery-powered, it has 
a range up to 12 miles out-of-doors, the 
inventor says. 


tioned on German soil as part of the 
European defense program. (Allied 
troops can also be kept in other west- 
ern European countries.) 

2. West Germany may build an army 
up to 500,000 troops. 

3. That country is to become a mem- 
ber of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization and of the Western Euro- 
pean Union (WEU). The proposed 
WEU, which provides for close mili- 
tary and economic cooperation among 
the member nations, includes Britain, 
France, West Germany, Italy, Bel- 


Germany 





Eden, and U. S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. 


gium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. All the members of WEU will 
also belong to NATO, and the two or- 
ganizations will work closely together. 

4. Britain and the United States 
pledge that they will keep troops in 
Europe for an indefinite time in an 
effort to overcome French fears of a 
rearmed Germany. 

5. France and West Germany agree 
that the Saar—a rich industrial bor- 
der area over which both sides have 
fought bitterly in the past—should 
rule over its own home affairs, but 
should have its foreign policy super- 
vised by WEU. France will continue 
to control certain of the Saar’s indus- 
tries. 

Each of these agreements must still 
be approved by the legislatures of the 
countries involved. Allied officials 
hope action can be taken on most of 
them before the end of this year. 

Meanwhile, the Soviets are doing all 
they can to break up the western alli- 
ance and prevent the various agree- 
ments from going into effect. Moscow 
is holding up a tempting prize to the 
Germans—that if they turn down the 
western plans, Russia might agree to 
a union of East and West Germany— 
a promise which they have made be- 
fore and done nothing about. The 
Reds are also stirring up French fears 
of an old foe—Germany—by saying 
rearmed Germans might once again 
turn on France. 

As of now, it appears that the Ger- 
mans and the French won’t be taken in 
by the Soviet propaganda campaign. 
Nevertheless, a stiff fight on many of 
these agreements is expected in the 
legislatures of both European coun- 
tries in the weeks ahead. 


How It Began 


Reds. This term frequently appears 
in news stories dealing with commu- 
nists or their government. Its origin 
can be traced back to the last century 
when revolutionary leaders in many 
countries adopted red flags as symbols 
of opposition to their government. 
The color red was supposed to repre- 
sent the common blood of humanity 
which makes all men brothers. 

The Soviets, as well as communists 
everywhere, adopted red as the chief 
color of their flag. Hence, communists 
became known as Reds because of the 
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color they selected to represent their 
movement. 

Moscow’s Red Square, by the way, 
was so named long before the commu- 
nists. took over the Russian govern- 
ment. The sprawling square in front 
of the Kremlin, old center of the Soviet 
government, took its name many years 
ago from the official color of Russia’s 
ruling families. In the past, Russians 
regarded red as a joyous color. 


In Honor of Veterans 


This Thursday, November 11, some 
50,000 new Americans will take the 
oath of citizenship in various parts of 
the nation. These new citizens will.be 
sworn in as part of nation-wide ob- 
servances of Veterans Day—a day to 
honor all those who served the nation 
in the armed forces. 

In the past, November 11 was ob- 
served as Armistice Day—the day on 
which fighting in World War I came 
to an end in 1918. Last June, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower signed new legisla- 
tion which officially proclaims Novem- 
ber 11 as a day to pay honor and trib- 
ute to our war veterans. 


Cyprus and the UN 


Later this month, or early in De- 
cember, the United Nations plans to 
discuss the future of Cyprus, a small 
Mediterranean island which has been 
under British control since 1878. 
Greece has asked the UN to consider 
her claims to the island. Despite op- 
position from Britain and Turkey— 
the latter is also interested in Cy- 
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LEADERS IN THE LONG EFFORT to bring West Germany into a European defense alliance are (left to right): Pre- 
mier Pierre Mendes-France of France, Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of West Germany, British Foreign Secretary Anthony 


If agreements reached by the four men are approved by their gov- 


ernments, West Germany will form an army and become a member of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). 
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SHOULD CYPRUS, the Mediterrznean island, be controlled by Britain, Greece, 
or Turkey? This question is up for discussion by the United Nations. 


prus—-the UN voted to put the Cyprus 
question on its list of issues to be dis- 
cussed this year. 

A great majority of the island’s 
450,000 people are Greek. Another 
large group are Moslem Turks. Greece 
claims the people of Cyprus want to 
become a part of that country, while 
Turkey says the island should be hers 
because Turks controlled it for many 
years. Britain, which has important 
Middle Eastern defense forces sta- 
tioned in Cyprus, wants to hold on to 
the island for obvious reasons. 

Located between Turkey and Syria 
in the Mediterranean, Cyprus is about 
three times the size of Rhode Island. 
Many of its people are farmers. They 
grow wheat, oats, barley, olives, and 
vegetables. Others work in the is- 
land’s mines which produce copper, 
asbestos, gypsum, zinc, and salt. Still 
others are fishermen. 

Cyprus has frequently been overrun 
by conquerors during its long history. 
Once in Greek hands, it has been un- 
der Assyrian, Egyptian, Persian, and 
Roman rule. A French family gov- 
erned it for a few hundred years until 
it was conquered by the Turks in the 
1500’s. It remained under Turkish 
rule until Britain took it over some 76 
years ago. 


TV in the White House 


White House officials say there may 
be more televised Cabinet meetings 
such as the one held late last month. 
At that time, a get-together of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and his top helpers 
was shown on TV screens across the 
nation. It was the first televised Cabi- 
net meeting in our history. 

Not all meetings of the President 
and his Cabinet can be shown on TV. 
For one thing, the Cabinet’s business 
often deals with secret defense mat- 
ters which must be conducted behind 
closed doors. Also, the job of pre- 
paring the White House Cabinet room 
for a televised meeting is a staggering 
one. It takes tons of special equip- 
ment and many technicians to bring 
such a meeting into our homes. 

Hence, we may expect to see Cabinet 
talks on TV only from time to time, 
particularly when a member of the 
group has a special report to make to 
the President and the people. The first 
televised meeting was a report by Sec- 
retary of State Dulles on his talks 
with European leaders on rearming 
West Germany as a western defense 
partner. 

Many Democrats say the Republi- 
cans arranged this TV-radio “show” 
at the particular time they did in the 
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effort to win votes for their party in 
Tuesday’s election. Republican lead- 
ers deny this. They contend that it 
was important for the American peo- 
ple to hear Dulles’ report firsthand. 


A Good Start 


For many years now, the French 
and the Germans have been unfriendly 
neighbors in Europe. Wars and mis- 
understandings between them have 
aroused distrust and bitterness in both 
nations. 

Now, the newspapers in France and 
in West Germany are launching a new 
program to promote friendship and 


-understanding. Papers of both coun- 


tries have agreed to exchange report- 
ers, and print articles explaining the 
ideas and activities of their neighbors 
across the border. In this way, the 
French and Germans hope to learn 
more about each other and to tear 
down the distrust that has divided 
them over the years. 


Reforms for Viet Nam? 


Southern Viet Nam is crowded with 
refugees who have fled from the com- 
munist-controlled northern part of 
that land. These refugees, as well as 
many other Viet Namese, fight a daily 
battle with poverty, hunger, and dis- 
ease. 

We are contributing about 10 mil- 
lion dollars for the care of refugees 
in Viet Nam. We are also providing 
that land and its Indochinese neigh- 
bors of Laos and Cambodia with a 
total of 25 million dollars in economic 
aid. Now we are studying proposals 
to send additional help to troubled 
Viet Nam. 

President Eisenhower recently told 
Viet Nam’s Premier Ngo Dinh Diem 
that we are eager to help the Indo- 
chinese land get on its feet. But, the 
President indicated, additional aid 
from us will do little to overcome Viet 
Nam’s problems unless changes are 
made in the way that land is governed. 
In this sense, the President’s views 
on aid to Viet Nam closely resemble 
those of Montana’s Democratic Sen- 
ator Mike Mansfield. 

Senator Mansfield, who has care- 
fully studied Indochina’s problems, be- 
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lieves Viet Nam faces an “acute crisis” 
just now. He has this to say: 

Viet Nam’s Premier Diem has pro- 
posed an effective reform program un- 
der which his country could make a 
start at overcoming poverty and hun- 
ger. However, police and army lead- 
ers, who are bitter political foes of 
Diem, have done all in their power to 
discredit his government by prevent- 
ing action on these reform proposals. 

If Diem and his policies lose out in 
Viet Nam, continues Senator Mans- 
field, it would be useless for us to send 
any more aid to that land. Unless cer- 
tain reforms are carried out speedily 
in Viet Nam, there is little hope that 
we can save that land from the com- 
munists. Already, about a fourth of 
our past assistance to Indochina has 
fallen into Red hands. We can’t af- 
ford to let this happen again. 


UN Often By-passed 


In past months, a number of impor- 
tant international meetings have been 
held outside of the United Nations. 
These include the recent Allied discus- 
sions to rearm West Germany as a 
western defense partner, and last sum- 
mer’s western talks with the commu- 
nists which brought an end to the 
fighting in Indochina. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








A gossip is a person who syndicates 
his conversation. 


Farm for sale—if purchased before 
the next hurricane, a barn will be in- 
cluded. 
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CAVALLI IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“When I hear him play like that, I just 
close my eyes, lean back in my chair, 
and think of all that money going down 


Baby sitter: Every time the baby looks 
into my face, he smiles. 

Friendly cad: Well, it may not be ex- 
actly polite, but it shows he has a sense 
of humor. 

* 


Ray: Why are Soldiers always tired on 
the first day of April? 

Pete: I don’t know, why? 

Ray: Because they’ve just had a March 
of 31 days. “ 


Salesman: Boy, what a golf game! 

Wife: Did you win, darling? 

Salesman: Win! Are you crazy? I 
was playing with a customer. 


* 


Definition of a child: Something that 
stands halfway between an adult and a 
TV screen. 

* 


Neighbor: Your husband says he leads 
a dog’s life. 

Mrs. Jones: Yes, I guess that’s right. 
He comes in with muddy feet, makes him- 
self comfortable by the fire, and waits 


Some Americans, as well as a num- 
ber of people elsewhere on the globe, 
feel that the UN is being ignored too 
often these days when global problems 
are discussed. Others disagree with 
this point of view. The former group 
takes this stand: 

“Of what use is the UN if countries 
don’t try to settle all major disputes 
there? If important issues are dis- 
cussed outside of the United Nations, 
the world organization will lose its im- 
portance as an international forum for 
settling quarrels among nations.” 

The other side argues their case as 
follows: 

“The UN does important work for 
world peace, but it can’t do everything 
along this line. Certain disputes can 
be settled better by a small group of 
countries than by the global forum 
where many conflicting views must be 
considered. Besides, it’s a good idea 
to discuss certain thorny problems out- 
side of the UN, because then the world 
body won’t get the blame for every in- 
ternational failure that takes place.” 


New Underwater Cable 


The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company is preparing to lay an 
underwater telephone cable between 
the U. S. and Alaska. The cable will 
take the place of 13 radio and land 
circuits. 

The underwater cable will go from 
Port Angeles, Washington, to Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska. It will provide a much 
speedier means of communication. The 
telephone company will also build a 
65-mile radio relay system to carry the 
circuit from Port Angeles to Seattle, 
where it will be connected with our na- 
tion-wide, long-distance network. The 
Army Signal Corps plans to continue 
the underwater cable with a second 
section from Ketchikan to Skagway, 
Alaska. 

The new cable will cost about 14 mil- 
lion dollars. It will be finished by late 
1956. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s major articles will 
deal with (1) political problems after 
the election, and (2) Pakistan’s politi- 
cal and economic problems at home, 
and her position in the cold war 
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In your recent article on foreign trade 
you stated that, since our country sells 
more to foreigners than it buys from 
them, we have to lend other lands the 
money to pay for their American pur- 
chases. Our class suggests that instead 
of making huge loans to these countries, 
we use the money to buy goods from 
them. That way, they will have the dol- 
lars they need, and we will have more 
products. Since foreign countries want 
“trade not aid,” both sides should benefit 
from this plan. 

AMERICAN History CLASS, 
West Liberty, lowa 


* 


I think that we Americans should ship 
our great food surpluses to needy foreign 
countries, especially to India. Commu- 
nism has gained many followers in that 
land by offering the people what they 
need most—food. We can do more to pro- 
mote peace and combat communism by 
sending: our excess food to hungry lands 
than by building atomic weapons. 

RuTH BUuRDICK, 
Schaghticoke, N. Y. 


* 


I am opposed to censoring crime comic 
books. Youngsters who read these books 
soon learn that crime does not pay, since, 
no matter how smart the criminal is, he 
is always caught and brought to justice. 

WILLIAM WATKINS, 
Homestead, Pennsyivania 


* 


Crime comics should be printed if they 
describe real incidents, and if they show 
the readers the terrible consequences of 
doing wrong. PyHyLLIs QUAINTANCE, 

Bucyrus, Ohio 


* 


If Red China is admitted to the United 
Nations, the U. S. should withdraw from 
that organization and start a new league 
of free nations in which the communists 
cannot interfere. Dick SHMITT, 

Holy Cross, lowa 


* 


The United States should stay in the 
UN even if communist China becomes a 
member. Our vote would then be needed 
still more than now to help protect the 
free nations against the spread of com- 
munism. By withdrawing from the UN, 
we would be making it just that much 
easier for Russia to gain control of the 
organization. E.pon WILGENBUSCH, 

Holy Cross, Iowa 


* 


Your article, “Soviet Tactics Undergo 
Change,” was very enlightening. The 
views of more men like Harrison Salis- 
bury are needed to keep the American 
people well informed on the relationship 
between Russia and the United States. 

PEGGY THOMAS, 





the drain.” to be fed. struggle. Salisbury, Maryland 
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Nation’s Schools 


(Concluded from page 1) 


job last year. This is in addition to 
the thousands needed as replacements 
for former teachers who have recently 
retired or switched permanently to 
other jobs. 

Not enough young people are enter- 
ing the teaching profession to fill all 
the demands for new instructors. 
Therefore, in many localities, avail- 
able teachers must handle classes far 
larger than the ideal size. 

There are various steps that Amer- 
ica might take in order to attract 
greater numbers of young people into 
the teaching profession. Urgent in 
many states is the need for higher 
salaries than are now paid. The aver- 
age American teacher’s salary last 
year was $3,600—considerably below 
what a verson might earn in certain 
jobs requiring less skill and prepara- 
tion than teaching does. 

It should be added, though, that the 
salary situation has improved consid- 
erably during recent years. In fact, 


Even so, America is doing a fine 
job of educating her young people. 
Youths in our nation can obtain far 
better schooling than can those in 
most other parts of the world. 

Moreover, we have improved greatly 
upon our own earlier achievements. 
This country’s population approxi- 
mately doubled during the first half of 
the present century, but its high 
schools graduated over 12 times as 
many students in 1950 as in 1900, and 
its colleges graduated more than 17 
times as many. 

Yet educators and other leading 
Americans often point out that we 
have further room for improvement— 
that our nation can afford still more 
and better schools than have now been 
provided. The approximately 1334 
billion dollars which we will spend on 
all our schools and colleges during the 
present school year represents only 
about 41% per cent of the U. S. national 
income. 

According to iatest figures available, 
Americans spend nearly 9 per cent 
of their national income on amuse- 
ments, alcoholic beverages, and to- 
bacco. In other words, the schools and 


il an 
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compulsory year-round school attend- 
ance. He speaks favorably of certain 
communities where public schools al- 
ready are kept open during the sum- 
mer months, and large numbers of stu- 
dents take courses voluntarily. 

Many students and adults would op- 
pose Mr. Weinstein’s view that long 
vacations are a waste of time. Much 
depends, of course, upon the use to 
which such vacations are put. Numer- 
ous young people find summertime jobs 
and get practical experience that they 
could not otherwise obtain. Others 
add considerably to their knowledge 
by taking trips. 

Nevertheless, a sizable number of 
youths might agree with the boy who 
commented: “I’m not too crazy about 
school, but by the first of August I 
begin to wish it would open.” ° 


What are the purposes of education, 
and how well are America’s schools 
carrying out these aims? 


‘There afe at least three broad, gen- 
eral purposes of great importance. 

(1) Vocational training. American 
workers are among the most produc- 
tive in the world. Our schools can’t 





BLOOM FROM MONKMEYER 


A HIGH SCHOOL CLASS in civics studies world and domestic affairs in preparing for the job of good citizenship 


the average salary for teachers has 
more than doubled since the early 
1940’s. But an upswing in the cost 
of living has swallowed a large part 
of the gain. 

Another big problem for our edu- 
cation system is the present shortage 
of school buildings and other facilities. 
Samuel Brownell, who heads the U. S. 
Office of Education, makes the follow- 
ing statement: “Although our com- 
munities are building more schools 
than ever before .. ., the rate of con- 
struction will have to be nearly tripled 
if we are to keep pace with the num- 
ber of young people to be educated.” 

We are building schools rapidly 
enough to furnish about 50,000 new 
classrooms per year. Nevertheless, 
the Office of Education declares, our 
public elementary and high schools 
need 370,000 more classrooms than 
they now have. It is estimated that 
nearly half of all our elementary 
schoolrooms are overcrowded. 


colleges receive only about half as 
large a slice of our people’s total earn- 
ings as do these other items. Many 
leaders contend that the amount we 
spend on education needs to be in- 
creased. 


Should the annual school term be 
lengthened? 


George Weinstein, writing in This 
Week magazine, says it should. He 
says that the average American school 
is open for less than half of all the 
days of every year. Week ends, holi- 
days, and vacations take up about 
185 days annually. This situation, he 
declares, results in a tremendous waste 
of pupils’ time, of teachers’ skills, and 
of school facilities. 

The long summer vacation, Wein- 
stein argues, is “a throwback to the 
days when most children had to help 
on the farm, and school had to wait 
until the crops were in.” 

Weinstein doesn’t necessarily urge 





accept all the credit for this fact, but 
they are entitled to a large share of it. 
Down through the years, they have 
been devoting more and more atten- 
tion to the teaching of vocational 
skills. 

In addition, they provide the basic 
subjects, such as reading, spelling, 
grammar, and arithmetic, that are re- 
quired for success in any line. They 
prepare many students for such pro- 
fessions as medicine, law, and engi- 
neering. They also offer courses in 
typing, bookkeeping, scientific farm- 
ing, auto mechanics, carpentry, and 
countless other fields. 

The school system isn’t being fair 
to the student if it doesn’t help him 
prepare to earn a good living and 
play a productive role in the American 
economy. The pupil isn’t being fair 
to himself unless he takes the best 
possible advantage of whatever help 
the schools offer. 

U. S. Labor Secretary James Mitch- 


ell points out, in this connection, that 
a present-day student who finishes 
high school will probably be earning 
as much at 25 as he would have been 
earning at 50 with only an eighth- 
grade education. 

(2) Training for a full and happy 
life. A great many students, without 
giving the matter much thought, may 
feel that the schools could best con- 
tribute to their happiness by closing 
completely. In later years, though, 
they will realize how much their 
schools really offered them in the way 
of preparation for leading  well- 
rounded and enjoyable lives. 

The schools are already doing much 
in this field. They encourage the pupil 
to develop interest in music, litera- 
ture, athletics, and hobbies of various 
types. They teach home economies and 
other subjects to promote better and 
more harmonious operation of the 
family and household. 

Whether the school systems are do- 
ing enough along such lines, it is hard 
to tell. Getting young people started 
on the road to contented and happy liv- 
ing is too big a job for the schools 
alone. Much responsibility rests upon 
parents, as well as upon churches and 
other institutions. 

America has changed—within the 
lifetimes of your own parents or 
grandparents—from a land of com- 
paratively quiet rural communities to 
a complex, industrialized, and fre- 
quently nerve-wracking society. Many 
people—many families—are unable to 
make satisfactory adjustments to life 
under such rapidly shifting conditions. 
Partly as a result of this fact, we see 
unhappiness in countless forms—high 
crime rates, excessive drinking, broken 
homes, mental illness, and so on. 


Schools’ Role 


Since these troubles exist on a large 
scale, we know that our schools and 
other institutions haven’t been 100 per 
cent successful in adjusting young 
people to meet family and community 
problems. Nevertheless, even while 
the schools are in some cases being 
criticized for “wasting time” on cul- 
tural activities of various sorts, they 
are helping large numbers of young 
people to develop lasting interests. 

(3) Training for citizenship. We 
shall not go into this matter at length 
—despite its great importance—be- 
cause it was discussed quite fully in 
our paper dated November 1. There 
are some key points, though, which 
will bear further emphasis. 

Governing a big, powerful and di- 
versified country—such as the United 
States—is difficult work. It requires 
knowledge, training, and _ interest. 
Anybody that takes part in running 
the U. S. government really needs to 
know his job. 

Who is supposed to help manage our 
nation? Yow are. All those who are 
capable of expressing opinions on pub- 
lic questions—all those with the right 
to vote, now or in the future, are part 
of the government. Therefore, every 
American needs training on how to 
carry out his responsibilities as a citi- 
zen. He needs information, not only 
about our country’s history, but also 
about its current problems. 

Many schools are doing a fine job in 
helping young people to inform them- 
selves on public issues. They encour- 
age their students to discuss such 
problems calmly and scientifically, and 
to take an immediate, active interest 
in the affairs of community. state, and 
nation. These schools deserve whole- 
hearted public support. 
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CABINET OFFICERS and other officials who attend the President’s Cabinet 
meetings are (left to right, seated): Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., chief U. S. represent- 
ative to the United Nations; Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior; George 
Humphrey, Secretary of the Treasury; Vice President Richard Nixon; Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell; Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Commerce; Oveta Culp 
Hobby, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare; Sherman Adams, special 


President Eisenhower’s Top Assistants 


Ten Cabinet Officers Direct Departments 


HE President’s Cabinet meets reg- 

ularly, and important decisions are 
frequently reached at these sessions. 
For the first time in history, a Cabi- 
net meeting was recently brought into 
the nation’s homes by means of tele- 
vision and radio. 

The Cabinet proper has 10 members 
who, as heads of executive depart- 
ments, are chief assistants to the Pres- 
ident. In addition to the 10 regular 
officers, the Vice President and certain 
other high officials usually attend Cab- 
inet meetings with the President about 
once a week. The following para- 
graphs are given over to descriptions 
of the 10 Cabinet positions and of the 
people who fill them. 

Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby heads the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. It supervises social security 
and health programs. The Office of 
Education, which helps schools in 
many ways, is in this department. 

A Texan, Mrs. Hobby has been a 
lawyer, newspaper executive, and 
bank director. During World War II 
she organized and commanded the 
Women’s Army Corps. Later she be- 
came vice president of the Houston 
Post. This newspaper is owned by her 
husband. 

John Foster Dulles, as Secretary of 
State, is the President’s top repre- 
sentative in dealing with other coun- 
tries. He is in charge of thousands of 
employes in our embassies and lega- 
tions abroad, as well as at department 
headquarters in Washington. 

Dulles has traveled almost con- 
stantly since assuming his post in 
January 1953, far more than any pre- 
vious secretary of state. His record 
to date is close to 170,000 miles in 
travel to Europe and the Far East, 
and he has gone to 20 countries that 
no previous secretary ever visited. 
Most of his trips have been by air. 

Mr. Dulles feels, as presumably the 
President also does, that difficult prob- 


lems can be settled more easily by 
face-to-face talk with our allies than 
by an exchange of lengthy cables, tele- 
grams, and documents. So, whenever 
a disagreement arises, Mr. Dulles is 
likely to call for a plane and go visit- 
ing. 

A New York lawyer, Dulles has long 
been active in international affairs. 
He attended the Versailles Peace Con- 
ference after World War I. He had 
a part in helping to organize the 
United Nations during World War II, 
and later was a UN delegate. He also 
was a Republican adviser to the State 
Department when Democrat Harry 
Truman was President. 

George Humphrey heads the Treas- 
ury Department, which collects taxes, 
prints and coins our money, and man- 
ages the nation’s finances. One of 
Humphrey’s jobs has been to advise 
the administration on ways to reduce 
taxes without having to cut necessary 
expenditures for defense and other 
purposes. 

Humphrey is a Cleveland lawyer and 
industrialist. He has been highly suc- 
cessful in managing large coal, iron, 
and steel properties. He headed a 
U. S. committee that surveyed Ger- 
many industry after World War II. 

Charles Wilson heads the Depart- 
ment of. Defense, which directs the 
nation’s armed services. Working 
with him are leading military men and 
civilian experts. Wilson’s big job is 
to conduct the Defense Department 
efficiently by promoting harmonious 
teamwork among the various branches 
of the services—the Army, Air Force, 
Navy, and Marines. 

Ohio born, Wilson has been a lead- 
ing figure in the automobile industry 
for a number of years. Before taking 
his government post, he directed the 
nation’s largest industrial organiza- 
tion—General Motors Corporation. 

Herbert Brownell, Jr., the Attorney 
General, runs the Justice Department, 


Foreign Operations Administrator. 


Presidential assistant; Arthur Flemming, Defense Mobilization Director; James 
Mitchell, Secretary of Labor; Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield; John 
Foster Dulles, Secretary of State; President Eisenhower; Charles Wilson, Secre- 
tary of Defense; Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture; Harold Stassen, 


Standing, left to right, are Philip Young, Civil 


Service Chairman, and Robert Cutler, a Presidential assistant. 


of the Executive Branch of Government 


which conducts the government’s legal 
affairs. Mr. Brownell has been on the 
front pages often during the past two 
years because of his department’s ac- 
tivities in prosecuting communists. 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
headed by J. Edgar Hoover, is an 
agency under Mr. Brownell’s super- 
vision. 

A Nebraskan by birth, Brownell be- 
came a prominent New York lawyer. 
He has been closely associated with 
Governor Thomas Dewey of New 
York, and managed Dewey’s two Pres- 
idential campaigns. 

Arthur Summerfield is Postmaster 
General and directs more than half a 
million employes in the gigantic task 
of handling the nation’s mails. A na- 
tive of Michigan, Summerfield has 
been a realtor and a large-scale auto- 
mobile dealer. He became interested 
in politics during the 1940’s, and 
served as Republican National Chair- 
man during the Eisenhower campaign. 

Douglas McKay, as Secretary of the 
Interior, supervises the conservation 
and management of our natural re- 
sources. His department’s interests 
include Indian affairs, the national 
parks, and certain electric-power proj- 
ects. 

McKay resigned as governor of his 
home state of Oregon to enter the Cab- 
inet. An automobile dealer for many 
years, he has been in public service 
since 1932. 

Ezra Benson heads the Department 
of Agriculture. It cooperates with the 
nation’s farmers in matters relating 
to the growing and selling of food and 
other agricultural products. The de- 
partment is also in charge of the gov- 
ernment’s farm price-support pro- 
grams. 

A resident of Utah, Benson studied 
farm economics in college. He has 
been a livestock farmer, a county 
agent, a crop-marketing specialist, and 
chief officer of a cooperative agency 


which buys and sells for many farm- 
ers. 

Sinclair Weeks is Secretary of Com- 
merce. His department helps U. S. in- 
dustry in various ways and promotes 
American trade here and abroad. It 
supervises agencies which take the 
census, forecast the weather, grant 
patents, and map the nation. 

Weeks is a successful Boston busi- 
nessman, active in many concerns. He 
was the chief Republican money raiser 
during the Eisenhower campaign in 
1952. His father was Secretary of 
War under Presidents Harding and 
Coolidge. 

James Mitchell is Secretary of La- 
bor, the second in the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. Martin Durkin resigned 
the post last fall after differences with 
the administration over labor policies. 

Mitchell’s department helps to pro- 
mote the welfare of the nation’s work- 
ers, and tries to encourage good rela- 
tions between labor and business. 

Mitchell has had long experience in 
the labor field. Before taking over 
his present post, he was Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Army in charge of man- 
power problems. During World War 


II, he was the Army’s labor trouble- 
shooter in defense plants. He has also 
served as industrial relations chief 


for Westinghouse Electric Company 
and for several big New York City 
department stores. 
New Jersey. 


He is a native of 





Schools open this fall for American 


pupils living in England, France, 
Scandinavia, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
and North Africa. About 60,000 stu- 


dents attend the special school system 
run by the U. S. Army for the children 
of American servicemen and civilians 
working overseas. 





Canada is busy finding homes for 
the many immigrants who have been 
coming to the country from Europe. 
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Career for Tomorrow - - In Field of Teaching 


HE nation’s educational leaders tell 

us that we need at least 58,000 ad- 
ditional teachers to handle increased 
enrollments in elementary and high 
schools during the current school year 
(see page 1 story). This figure doesn’t 
include the teachers needed to replace 
those who retire or leave the field for 
other reasons. As our school popu- 
lation continues to grow, so do the 
employment opportunities for teach- 
ers. 

Your duties, if you become a teacher, 
will be to instruct your students in one 
or more subjects, help direct various 
activities at your school, and advise 
students on their problems. 

Your qualifications should include 
patience, tact, understanding, and a 
real interest in and liking for young 
people. In addition to these qualities, 
you must have a thorough knowledge 
of the subject matter you are to teach. 

Your preparation will depend upon 
the kind of school in which you plan 
to devote your efforts. For both ele- 
mentary and high school teaching, you 
will need four years or more of col- 
: lege work. Prospective elementary in- 
structors should concentrate on child 
psychology and on how to give instruc- 
tion in basic subjects such as reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Those who 
train to be high school teachers spe- 
cialize in and teach subjects most in- 
teresting to them. 

College and university teachers also 
give instruction in their field of spe- 
cialization. To advance to this level 


of teaching, it is usually necessary to 
have a Ph.D. degree, requiring three 
or four years’ study in addition to the 
regular four-year college course that 
all teachers take. 

Salaries for teachers vary. Begin- 
ning teachers in 1ural areas may earn 
less than $2,000 a year. In the larger 
cities, salaries may go up to $7,200 
annually, though they are usually be- 





GALLOWAY 


WOULD YOU LIKE to be a teacher? 


tween $3,000 and $6,000 a year. The 
average earnings for teachers through- 
out the nation amounted to $3,600 in 
the past school year. Salaries for col- 
lege instructors are slightly higher 
than these. 

Advancement and promotions may 
come to teachers in a number of ways. 
In the public schools, supervisory posi- 
tions are open to them. In colleges 
and universities, professors may be- 


come department heads or go into ad- 
ministrative jobs. 

Advantages include the satisfaction 
of realizing that no other occupation is 
more important than this one. Teach- 
ers have a vital responsibility of help- 
ing to develop the abilities, personal- 
ities, and characters of tomorrow’s 
political leaders, scientists, doctors, 
industrialists, labor leaders, and peo- 
ple in all other walks of life. 

While salaries are low as compared 
to those in professions requiring com- 
parable training, it is easy to get a 
teaching position in almost any part 
of the country, and probably will be 
for many years to come. Moreover, 
the salary situation is improving in a 
number of cities and states through- 
out the nation. 

Disadvantages are (1) the rela- 
tively low incomes in many parts of 
the nation, and (2) the large amount 
of overtime work which teachers must 
do in addition to their regular school 
schedule. The grading of papers and 
the directing of outside school activi- 
ties often make for a long work day. 
By your own observations and by talk- 
ing with teachers, you should be able 
to decide whether you think this is a 
good field for you to enter. ; 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from your teacher or principal. 
You can also get material on teaching 
by writing to the Future Teachers of 
America, National Education Associ- 
ation, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Our Schools 


O you ever think about the educa- 
tional advantages that are yours? 

Do you complain about the overcrowd- 
ing that sometimes makes school build- 
ings and classrooms uncomfortable? 
Certainly, much more construction is 
needed to overcome the shortage of 
schools (see page 1 article). Even so, 
we are far better off today than were 
students 100 years or so ago, as may 
be seen by the following comparisons. 

School buildings, in the early days 
of public education, were generally 
made of wood and, in rural areas espe- 
cially, had only one room. Students 
hung coats and hats on pegs along a 
wall and sat down at rough wooden 
desks. One teacher taught all grades 
in the single room, and he or she 
might have anywhere from 9 to 60 
or 70 pupils. Their ages ranged from 
4 years to 20 or more. 

City schools were much like those in 
the country, except that they had more 
than one room, and there were several 
teachers to handle a larger number of 
students. 

Today, the one-room school has dis- 
appeared in all but a relatively few 
areas. Not only classrooms for each 
grade, but study halls, libraries, gym- 
nasiums, and auditoriums for plays 
and other educational activities are 
provided in the best of our modern 
buildings. It is true that there is a 
shortage of space for our rapidly 
growing student population, but the 
school buildings we have now are out 
of a class with those in use a century 
ago. 

Teachers in earlier times were not 
easy to find. Few were really well 
qualified to teach, for regular training 
courses in education were almost non- 


existent before 1860. Many teachers 
engaged in this occupation only on a 
part-time basis, filling other jobs dur- 
ing the remainder of their working 
days. 

Teachers are in short supply today, 
as they were a century ago, but they 
are much better trained than was for- 
merly the case. A “bit of schooling” 
isn’t enough to get a teacher a job 
now. He or she must meet special re- 
quirements, which are laid down by 
the various states. In addition to a 
fixed period of general education, 
states usually require teachers to take 
training courses on how best to pre- 
sent subjects to students in the class- 
room. 


Subjects taught in earlier times 


were limited mostly to the three R’s— 
’reading, ’riting, and ’rithmetic. A 
teacher didn’t have time to give fur- 
ther instruction during a school term 
that generally lasted only two to four 
months. Moreover, many teachers 
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were not prepared to go beyond the 
basic subjects. Teaching any subject 
was hampered by a lack of textbooks. 
Often, students in the same class each 
had a different book on the subject 
under study. 

Today, our schools offer a wide va- 
riety of subjects, which are taught 
during a school term that usually runs 
from about 814 to 9% months. Stu- 
dents start off on an equal footing, 
for all in one class use the same text- 
books. This makes the job much easier 
than it formerly was for both teacher 
and pupils. 

School recreation, in earlier years, 
depended largely on ideas that stu- 
dents thought up for themselves, and 
almost no sports were available for 
girls. There was little or no super- 
vision of play programs, Wrestling 
was popular, as were skating and sled- 
ding. Boys did a lot of hunting and 
riding in rural areas. Football didn’t 
begin to receive general acceptance 
until around the 1860’s, and baseball 
didn’t really begin to gain popularity 
until about 1870. 

Today, of course, our schools offer 
well-rounded sports programs for both 
boys and girls. Much more emphasis 
is placed on the need for recreation 
now than was formerly the case. 





If we do not prepare children to 
become good citizens—if we do not 
develop their capacities, if we do not 
enrich their minds with knowledge, 
imbue their hearts with love of truth 
and duty, and a reverence for all 
things sacred and holy, then our re- 
public must go down to destruction, as 
others have gone before it. 

—HORACE MANN. 





Study Guide 


Education Week 


1. Approximately how large is the 
total enrollment of our nation’s schools 
and colleges? 

2. About how many new elementary 
and high school teachers are needed as 
a result of this year’s enrollment in- 
crease? 

8. According to Samuel Brownell, 
U. S. Office of Education chief, what 
must happen to the rate of school con- 
struction if we are to keep pace with 
the growing youth population? 

4. Compare the number of students 
graduating from our high schools and 
colleges im 1950 with the number in 
1900. 

5. About what per cent of the U. S. 
national income is now being spent on 
schools and colleges? 

6. List three major purposes of edu- 
cation. 











1. Do you think the annual school 
term should be lengthened? Why or 
why not? 

2. In your opinion, what is the most 
important single step that could be 
taken to improve our schools? Explain 
your position. 


McCarthy Issue 


1. For what purpose is the Senate 
meeting today in Washington? 

2. Trace the events leading directly to 
the present meeting. 

3. On what charges did the Watkins 
Committee recommend that Senator 
McCarthy be censured? 

4. Outline the facts on the two charges 
involving a confidential document. 

5. Summarize the views of those who 
think that McCarthy should be censured 
by the Senate. 

6. Give the position of those who op- 
pose Senate censure of McCarthy. 


1. Do you think that Senator McCarthy 
should or should not be censured by his 
colleagues for contempt of the Senate? 
Explain. 

2. Do you or do you not support the 
recommendation of the Watkins Commit- 
tee that McCarthy be censured for abuse 
of General Zwicker? Give reasons. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What changes will be made in 
Europe’s defenses if recent Allied agree- 
ments win legislative approval in the 
countries involved? 

2. Why did we start using the term 
Reds as another name for communists? 

3. What group of Americans will be 
honored November 11? 

4. Why does Greece feel Cyprus should 
be hers? What are the British and 
the Turkish views on this issue? 

5. Name five members of the Cabinet, 
and briefly tell what their departments 
do. 

6. According to Senator Mansfield, 
what should we do about plans to send 
additional aid to Viet Nam? 

7. Describe some ways in which school 
students are better off today than they 
were in earlier years. 
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Pronunciations 
Cyprus—-si pris 
Laos—1a’6z 
Ngo Dinh Diem—nyd' din’ dé-ém’ 
Viet Nam—vé-ét’ nam’ 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) made fun of; 2. (c) roundabout; 
3. (b) gloomy; 4. (d) get around; 5. (a) 
exact opposite. 





